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Of the other portions of the book the most noteworthy is the chapter on 
the moral criticism of fine art. While it may contain little that is new to 
the readers of this journal, it should be placed in the hands of every under- 
graduate in the country. We live in an age in which the universities, and 
perhaps the colleges to, are far too ready to bend the knee to the gods of 
the Philistines. In such an age we shall do well to give wide publicity to 
this dignified, clear, and convincing presentation of the claims of certain 
non-material elements of civilization upon our allegiance and devotion. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

The Ethical Aspects of Evolution, Regarded as the Parallel Growth of 

Opposite Tendencies. By W. Benett. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1908. 

— pp. 220. 

The title of this book refers properly only to the introduction and to four 
of its seven chapters. The last three chapters are separate essays on 
ethical topics, but almost entirely independent of the main thesis formu- 
lated in the earlier part. It will be convenient to deal with these essays 
first. " Conscience and Morality " assumes that " the criterion of moral 
goodness is conformity with the commands of conscience," this being 
what "differentiates it from other forms of value" (p. 145). Conscience 
consists of "feelings of attraction and repulsion and the judgments to which 
they give rise in the consciousness," these being "the sole material out of 
which moral systems have been or can be constructed " (p. 130). 

In this essay the author nowhere admits that these feelings and judg- 
ments may have a ground or justification, as well as a presence in con- 
sciousness. Hence his method is psychological without there being any 
explicit recognition of the limits which this implies. It is only psychologi- 
cally that conscience is a distinct faculty whose propositions form a class by 
themselves, — distinguished, for example, from those of prudence and 
religion. 

If the meaning of moral judgments be consulted it will appear that all 
intelligent action falls within a systematic whole, the laws of which consti- 
tute ethics. And without this study of the good itself it is impossible to 
obtain any real light on practical issues. The author, for example, raises 
the question of the conflict between the individual's conviction of duty and 
the " public morality," and concludes that "the coercion of the individual 
conscience by public morality is justified when it is felt that to refrain would 
be a moral wrong, and not otherwise " (p. 169). Now it is clear that it is 
impossible to settle a quarrel between one conscience and another, even 
though one be a 'public conscience,' except by an appeal to the common 
objects to which the consciences refer. Conscience, as Mr. Benett uses the 
term, is a special variety of fixed opinion ; and, however difficult the under- 
taking, conflict of opinion must be resolved by the transformation of opin- 
ion into open-mindedness. Ethics is not a statistical collection of moral 
opinions, but a study of the data to which these opinions refer, and of which 
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these opinions are the more or less incorrect and contradictory formulation. 

Chapter VI, on "Obedience," attempts to arbitrate between "the social 
and the individualist instincts and tendencies" and concludes that they 
" will grow equally in strength " (p. 184). 

The last chapter, on "Measurements," was evoked by Mr. Rashdall's 
article in Mind, entitled, • ' Can there be a sum of pleasures ? ' ' Mr. Benett 
argues that pleasure is not measurable, because pleasure is not essentially 
a matter of intensity and duration. It follows, he thinks, that ethics can- 
not be a science in the strict sense, — but must be an inexact "subjective 
speculation," unable to apply "the law of uniform sequence." To discuss 
this question on its merits would require the introduction of considerations 
too fundamental and general to find a place in this brief review. Nor is 
Mr. Benett's conclusion here sufficiently well reasoned to justify elaborate 
criticism. 

But the same cannot be said of the main thesis of the book, formulated 
on the opening page of the Introduction: "The process of evolution, 
whether it be forward and in the direction of further development, or back- 
ward and degenerative, has never exhibited the isolated advance or decay 
of any single principle in the pairs of opposites, such as good and evil, 
pain and pleasure, ignorance and knowledge, and many others, which enter 
into the total complex of human nature ; but, ... on the contrary, when 
any one of the partners in any such a pair has either grown or decreased, 
the other partner too has shared the growth or decrease to an approximately 
equal extent" (p. 5). 

This is an interesting and important contention, and it is supported by a 
striking array of facts. In Chapter I the author adduces biological and 
historical evidence to show that a special gain in adaptation is as a rule ac- 
companied by an equivalent gain in " misadaptation, ' ' so that it is impossible 
to say that there is a gain of adaptation on the whole. Higher organisms are 
no better fitted to survive than lower organisms, for the very means by 
which they escape old dangers exposes them to new. Complexity and 
nicety of adjustment, although they render an organism "superior in the 
total amount of force it disposes of " (p. 32), at the same time render it pecu- 
liarly liable to injury, and do not guarantee it immunity from those sudden 
changes of the environment that are fatal to life on every plane. Similarly, 
the intensification and diversification of pleasure is accompanied by a 
corresponding development of pain. But this is scarcely a new point, 
since pleasure is by definition correlated with adaptation, and pain 
with misadaptation (p. 19). It is another and far more questionable 
matter to contend that "good and evil" exhibit the same parallel de- 
velopment. The argument is here seriously defective in that the author 
attempts to determine the ratio of good and evil, while the meaning of these 
conceptions is still under discussion. The terms ' 'good ' ' and ' ' evil ' ' belong 
properly to the final standard of value, or to the supreme end, if there be one ; 
and in the author's opinion there must be. Hence it is grossly improper to 
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assert that " life, taken as a whole, . . . comprises, at all stages of evolu- 
tion, equal proportions of good and evil, whatever meaning we may give 
to these terms " (p. 72). Even if the end is " unknown " and " transcen- 
dental " (p. 16), it must follow that in spite of our inability to verify it, the 
good is really increased and the evil diminished. 

But why resort to nescience and obscurity when, on the author's own 
admission, we have a more or less definite conception of ' ' forward evo- 
lution." Here, surely, is a pair of opposites that do not develop pari 
passu. And why should they not receive the names of ' good ' and ' evil ' ? 
The author uses ambiguous terms, such as 'force,' 'energy,' and 'power,' 
to denote the direction of forward evolution, but, whatever it is, it evi- 
dently may be an object of endeavor. "Neither in man nor in what 
we call nature is any single final end discernible, but only a continual 
striving after increased power " (p. 92). Furthermore, ' ' our sympathies are 
with forward evolution" (p. 96), and we are thus enabled "to compare 
human estimates of value with the facts of forward evolution, ' ' and observe 
their coincidence (pp. 101-102). Shall we, then, not identify the principle of 
forward evolution, or ' power, ' with the good, or rational ground of evalu- 
ation, and thus justify those feelings of attraction and repulsion which the 
author thinks must be the last word in ethics. 

It is possible that the author is prevented from doing this through his 
failure to define and guard the term 'power.' Forward evolution is 
clearly not an increase in mechanical power, but in vital power, in the 
bulk, complexity, and efficacy of interested action. And when this aspect 
of it is emphasized, 'power' may well serve as that "standard of com- 
parison " between ends which is virtually implied in every judgment of 
value (p. 78). Does not this power, coincidently to diversify and unify 
interests, not only ' ' separate men from cattle, "but also underly the mean- 
ing of prudence, justice and good will ? Is not the value of an end in the 
last analysis determined by its contribution to the organized totality of ends ? 
And is not this multiplication and organization of ends the same as that 
' power ' which distinguishes the advanced from the backward stages of 
evolution ? 

This suggestion serves, furthermore, to bring out the real significance of 
"the parallel growth of opposite tendencies." Such a phrase implies the 
real growth of something, and the analysis ought to bring it clearly into 
view. Now even if misadaptation keeps pace with adaptation, and pain 
with pleasure, the fundamental fact is that it has become possible to in- 
crease the adaptation, to heighten and diversify the pleasure, without de- 
stroying the vital equilibrium. There has been an unqualified gain in the 
attainment of forms of organization permitting the multiplication and 
growth of interests. Even Mr. Benett would not claim that for the new 
interests gained, old interests have been forfeited, but only that the new 
interests are as insecure as the old. The fact of the actual enrichment of 
life would seem to be incontrovertible, and also the fact that this enrich- 
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ment commands general sympathy, admiration, and approval. We have 
only to accept it as the good to shift the author's ethics from an intuitional 
and psychological to a rational basis. 

The general defect of this book is its lack of structural unity. This holds 
not only of the relations between the larger divisions, but of the immediate 
transitions of the argument. There is little logical consecutiveness. Con- 
ceptions are employed before they are defined ; matters bearing weightily 
on questions raised in the early chapters are introduced later without any 
revision of results. The central thesis is asserted as a whole at the outset, 
instead of being constructively developed. The chief merit of the book is 
doubtless partly responsible for this defect. Its merit is its empirical 
character. It is a safe investment for any reader, because it is a fresh and 
first-hand study of data. All is not staked on its central proposition ; and 
one cannot even disagree with the author without having greatly improved 
one's acquaintance with life. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Logique et Mathematiques. Essai historique et critique sur le nombre infini. 

Arnold Reymond. Saint-Blaise, Foyer Solidariste, 1908. — pp. ix, 

218. 

Little do professional logicians realize that out of the ruins of the tradi- 
tional logic of Barbara- Celarent fame there has arisen under their very 
eyes a young, sturdy, progressing science, variously called the Logic of Re- 
lations, Logistic, or, best of all, in the true sense of the term, Modern 
Logic. This wonderful product of the logical and mathematical critique of 
the past twenty-five or thirty years has culminated in the startling thesis, — 
perhaps most brilliantly and most thoroughly defended by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, — that pure mathematics is only a branch of Modern Logic. It is this 
thesis that, in the volume under review, M. Reymond has undertaken to 
overthrow. 

The central bone of contention, M. Reymond takes it, is the problem of 
the mathematical, more particularly the numeric, infinite. He accordingly 
divides his book into three parts in which he examines the numeric infinite 
as treated, respectively, (I) in antiquity ; (II) in modern times, in the in- 
finitesimal calculus ; and (III) in recent days, in Modern Logic. 

(I) The first part of the book consists of a rapid survey of the develop- 
ment, among the Greeks, of the concept of the infinite, and deals with the 
infinite as a philosophic concept before Plato and Aristotle, and with the 
relations of the mathemetical infinite to Greek geometry and to Greek 
logic. 

(II) The second part, on "The Infinite and its Meaning in Mathematical 
Analysis," presents a similarly condensed summary of the origins of the 
infinitesimal calculus ; the mathematical-philosophic ideas of Newton and 
Leibniz, of Renouvier and Evellin ; and the arithmetic foundations of 
modern pure analysis. 



